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MR. BREED AND THE AMERICAN 


EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


In ScHoou aNp Society, February 10, 1951, Fred- 
erick S. Breed undertook to comment on the “Policy 
and Leadership of the American Education Fellow- 
ship.” Mr. Breed’s article begins with a favorable 
comparison of the present policy of the A.E.F. with 
that earlier “progressive education” of which he had 
for many years been a vigorous critic. In brief, he 
finds merit in supplementing the central and continu- 
ing emphasis of “progressive education” upon demo- 
cratic methods of learning and teaching, with criteria 
for selecting that knowledge which is of most worth in 
instruction—criteria based upon a careful assessment 
of the requirements of the society in and for which 
education is carried on. I, along with most other 
“progressive educators,” will, I feel sure, waive the 
fruitless diseussion of whether Mr. Breed or “pro- 
gressive education” has of late years hit the sawdust 
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trail and rejoice that he is now an approving member 
of our organization. 

But, in Mr. Breed’s article, following this positive 
evaluation of the present emphasis in A.E.F., I seem 
to detect the operation of a kind of logic of innuendo. 
This “logic” proceeds through a series of questionable 
stages to an unsupported and totally undeserved hint 
in conclusion that the “organization cannot maintain 
a position of educational leadership in the United 
States and at the same time maintain connections or 
policies that furnish grounds for even the suspicion 
of collusion with Communism.” I do not know 
whether Mr. Breed intended to insinuate that the 
American Education Fellowship is guilty or under 
suspicion of such collusion when he wrote his article. 
I personally do not believe that he wrote with such 
an intention. If he did not intend it, I am sure he 
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will appreciate my effort to clear up any such in- 
nuendo communicated by his article to readers of 
Scoot anp Society who do not know at first hand 
the organization about which he wrote. If he did in- 
tend it, readers of ScHoo. anp Society deserve even 
more to have their minds disabused of false insinua- 
tions concerning the policy and leadership of A.E.F. 

As I perceive the logic of innuendo which may be 
read in Mr. Breed’s article, it moves through three 
stages. 1. Mr. Breed states that the current policy 
statement of the A.E.F. is essentially a “one-man pat- 
tern” with “a few telling touches of revision” added 
by the 1947 convention in Chicago. The “one man” 
in the case seems to be Theodore Brameld. 2. Mr. 
Breed then proceeds to suggest that, because Mr. 
Brameld has made studies of Marxism, he is a Marx- 
ist. 3. Presumably on the basis of these two allega- 
tions, Mr. Breed proceeds to give friendly advice to 
the organization about avoiding “connections or poli- 
cies that furnish grounds for even the suspicion of col- 
lusion with Communism.” I wish to comment in turn 
on the misleading character of each of these three 
stages in the development of what may be read as a 
logic of innuendo. 

(Before I undertake my step-by-step analysis, how- 
ever, in order to point up the remarkable possibilities 
for suggestion in such a “logic,” I would like to invent 
an equally fanciful sequence of locutions which may 
intrigue Mr. Breed and the readers of ScHOOL AND 
Society. 1. In the 19th century, when idealism and 
positivism were the dominant philosophies in Western 
Europe, Marx and Marxians strongly urged and de- 
fended realism in the theory of knowledge. 2. Mr. 
Breed has been outstanding, among 20th-century theo- 
rists of education in America, in advancing the claims 
of epistemological realism against idealists, prag- 
matists, and others. 3. I am personally fond of Mr. 
Breed, but I should like to advise him that he will 
greatly reduce his effectiveness in American educa- 
tion if he maintains connections or points of view 
which furnish grounds for even the suspicion of col- 
lusion with Communism. Mr. Breed might well reply 
that the advice is good, but question whether it has 
been shown that any such advice is needed. I agree 
with him on both points. I am making the same 
points about his article on the A.E.F. I hope that 
he will also agree with me.) 

1. What about Mr. Breed’s claim that the current 
policy of the A.E.F. is essentially a “one-man pat- 
tern” with a “few telling touches of revision” added 
by the Chicago convention? The heading of the arti- 
cle to which Mr. Breed refers, “A New Policy for 
A.E.F.,” Progressive Education, November, 1947, 
states clearly the actual origin of the proposal which 
formed the basis of policy discussions by the Chicago 
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meeting. “This article is the first draft of a report 
written by Mr. Brameld for the A.E.F. Policy Com- 
mittee, of which Dean Ernest O. Melby is chairman.” 
This committee had been appointed to reconsider 
A.E.F. policy and to bring in a policy proposal at 
the first national meeting following World War II. 
The committee, after deliberation, requested Mr. 
Brameld to write the first draft of a proposal. In 
the light of this history it seems quite misleading to 
eall even the first draft of the new policy a “one-man 
pattern” developed by Mr. Brameld. 

How was the first draft dealt with at Chicago? In 
Progressive Education, January, 1948, Archibald W. 
Anderson reported fully on what took place at the 
Chicago meeting. His description of the thorough 
study, criticism, and debate which the first draft re- 
ceived at that time may help to correct whatever im- 
plication of casual acquiescence by the convention in 
Mr. Brameld’s “pattern” may be conveyed by Mr. 
Breed’s statement concerning a “few telling touches 
of revision.” Dr. Anderson writes: 


The climax of the whole meeting was the business ses- 
sion, ... It was at this meeting that the revised version 
of the proposed new policy for A.E.F. was presented and 
discussed. There had been a great deal of discussion 
about this proposed policy throughout the conference. 
The Board of Directors of A.E.F. had considered it and 
had discussed it at length. They appointed a committee 
to attempt certain modifications which seemed desirable. 
It was this modified form which was finally presented to 
the conference as a whole. 


After summarizing the fears and enthusiasms ex- 
pressed in the discussions of the policy, Professor 
Anderson makes the following statement about the 
policy finally adopted. 


The proposal as it was finally submitted to the confer- 
ence was not a compromise but rather a synthesizing of 
the various ideas which had been expressed by those con- 
cerned with the future policy of the organization. After 
an animated discussion ... the policy was approved 
unanimously by the conference. 


The conference decided to submit the proposal to 
the membership at large for ratification by mail 
ballot. The proposal was printed in full in Pro- 
gressive Education for February, 1948, and approved 
by a majority of the mail ballots returned. 

In the February, 1948, issue of Progressive Edu- 
cation, the following statement was published. “This 
policy is subject to continuous revision at later meet- 
ings of the convention. Any suggestions you may 
have for improving this statement will be welcomed.” 
At the February, 1951, business meeting of A.E.F. 
in Philadelphia, the Board of Directors was instructed 
to gather convictions from members concerning needed 
changes in the policy and to institute processes of 
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deliberation by the membership leading to revisions 
in the policy statement. This evidence should offer 
some assurance to readers of SCHOOL AND SOocIETYy 
that the A.E.F. does not operate under a “one-man 
pattern” with here and there a “few telling touches 
of revision.” 

2. What about Mr. Breed’s treatment of Mr. 
Brameld? It is not my purpose here to defend Mr. 
Brameld. He is quite capable of defending himself. 
What I am trying to suggest is that the second stage 
in the logic of innuendo rests on very questionable 
use of the documents upon which Mr. Breed bases his 
argument. It is quite true that Mr. Brameld has 
made careful studies of Marxism, as Mr. Breed sug- 
gests. But how Mr. Breed gets from Brameld’s ar- 
ticles, out of which he quotes fragments, to a state- 
ment about “Marxian doctrine as disseminated by 
Brameld prior to the preparation of the ‘new policy’ 
for the A.E.F.” is frankly a puzzle to me (italics 
mine). With an eloquent underemphasis, Mr. Breed 
does mention to his readers that Mr. Brameld denies 
that he has accepted the Marxian theories as his own. 
“In view of his occasional comment to the effect that 
the Marxian theories under discussion are not neces- 
sarily his own, the reader will have to decide where 
he is merely expounding Marxism and where he is 
writing in its defense.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Breed did not give his readers 
the basis for any valid decision on this point. In 
“Karl Marx and the American Teacher,” Social Fron- 
tier, November, 1935, Mr. Brameld specifically stated, 


It is entirely possible that Marxism—rooted as it is in 
a tradition in profound respects foreign to America—is 
not the primary solution to our present difficulties ... 
we have not even argued here against or for collectivism 
itself. We have been satisfied simply to suggest that 
those who do advocate this goal . . . must face the neces- 
sity... of a frank ... thorough consideration of the 
Marxian means to their common end, 


_ And in “American Education and the Social Strug- 
gle,” Science and Society, I, 1936, Mr. Brameld is 


quite as explicit about his attitude toward Marxism— 


It is necessary to insist, I think, that methodologically 


' the Marxian hypothesis of class struggle may as hy- 


pothesis ultimately turn out to be false. And it is neces- 


| sary to insist also that, though such a choice is not in- 
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consistent with the broader meaning of scientific method, 
it does not necessarily follow that this is the only choice 


_ possible, or even the best. 


What puzzles me is how Mr. Breed converts Mr. 


| Brameld’s clear and unequivocal statements that he is 


not convinced of the truth of Marxism, that he con- 
siders Marx’s theories as hypotheses worthy of study 
by teachers but not as dogmas, that he believes Marx- 
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ian theory may well be unfitted to guide social change 
under American conditions into “occasional comment 
to the effect that the Marxian theories under discussion 
are not necessarily his own.” 

The logic seems to run something like this. If Mr. 
Brameld studies Marxian ideas and believes that these 
are important enough to bring before members of the 
teaching profession in his writings for their study 
and consideration, then, as Mr. Breed sees it, he must 
be a disseminator of Marxian doctrine. The same 
“logie” applied to Mr. Breed would prove that, since 
he has studied Mr. Brameld’s writings and thinks they 
are important enough to bring before the teaching 
profession for their consideration, he must be a dis- 
seminator of Brameldian doctrine. To this conclu- 
sion, I believe, Mr. Breed would rightly object. And 
I believe Mr. Brameld also has a right to object to 
the way Mr. Breed has treated his writings. 

3. What of Mr. Breed’s leap from (2) and (2) to 
advice to the A.E.F. to eschew Communist collusion? 
If he had been able to make a point concerning “Marx- 
ian” collusion in A.E.F. policy, a point which he had 
not made or probably intended to make, the shift 
from “Marxian” to “Communist” collusion would still 
be startling to even the casual student of current 
polities. Mr. Breed must know that not all Marxists 
are today Communists, in the sense of members of 
the Communist Party. Indeed, one might properly 
raise doubts that Communists in their basic allegiances 
and operations are today Marxists. Certainly, many 
find the Marxism of Communists strongly diluted if 
not superseded by allegiance to Russian nationalism 
and imperialism. In any event, the semantic shift 
from “Marxism” to “Communism” seems irresponsible 
and reprehensible in the context of current hysteria 
concerning all things called “Communist.” 

The more telling point is that any honest and care- 
ful study of A.E.F. policy and program will show its 
complete freedom from allegiance to the Communist 
Party line. I will not undertake to show this in detail 
here. But I will be glad to send to any reader of 
ScHoo. anp Society who will write to the American 
Education Fellowship at 34 Main Street, Champaign, 
Ill., a copy of our current policy statement and other 
materials so that he can undertake this study for 
himself. 

Meanwhile, if Mr. Breed did not intend to com- 
municate the suggested logic of innuendo with respect 
to A.E.F. policy and leadership, and I believe that he 
did not, I hope he will publicly join with me in deny- 
ing any such intention. If he did intend such a logic 
of innuendo, I hope readers of ScHOoL anp Socrery 
will join with me in reading his future writings with 
the greatest possible critical caution. 
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Shorter Papers... 


THE SCAPEGOAT VALUE OF AMERICAN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


DoveLas RuGH 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 


Sniping at American public education is becoming 
such a popular and remunerative journalistic practice 
that a psychological analysis of this pattern of be- 
havior is now in order. Why should the most revered 
of American social institutions, the public school, be- 
come the target of such violently critical, even hostile, 
attacks by magazine writers, ministers, ex-members of 
boards of education, and parents? No one engaged 
in the profession of education would contend for a 
moment that all of our public schools are what they 
should or ean be, nor should they be immune to con- 
structive criticism. Yet the virulence and scope of 
these attacks might indicate that their motivation is 
based upon something more than the demonstrable 
inadequacies of American schools in achieving their 
limited objectives. 

The bill of particulars in these complaints runs the 
gamut from fumbling failure to teach the traditional 
three R’s to complete failure in religious and character 
education. The report card for the public-school 
teacher as now spelled out by these self-selected 
spokesmen for the American people is monotonous in 
its repetition of: “Failure,” “Failure,” “Failure.” 
For example, the distinguished author and churchman, 
Bernard Iddings Bell, enumerates these damning 
charges among others: 


Those in charge of what is called ‘‘education’’ have 
little perception of what schooling is supposed to be or do. 

Today we cannot claim our education to be successful 
in instructing in any one of those [disciplines of word, 
number and form]. 

They develop in the student basic irresponsibility. 

Public-school systems which promote all children at the 
end of each academic year regardless of whether their 
work is good, bad or indifferent. 

: The most deep-rooted ailment of our school system is 
its seeming bafflement by religion. ... They simply ignore 
religion. 

It tends to turn out graduates who expect the cheap 
success of reward without labor. 

It denies our society the training of leadership by 
madly mixing technology and liberal learning. 


Along with Dr. Bell, whose pronouncements have 
now been presented to millions of readers through the 
pages of Life (October 16, 1950) and The Readers 
Digest (January, 1951), we have other high-altitude 
bombings as seen in the Atlantic Monthly article, 
“Quackery in the Public Schools” (March, 1950) and 


the book “And Madly Teach,” from an ex-member of 
a board of education in Connecticut. The public 
school itself is not the only target, but the public-school 
teachers and the teachers colleges have likewise become 
choice victims. A layman and magazine writer who 
chose to write under the nom de plume of “John 
William Sperry” let some broadsides go at teachers 
colleges in his article, “Who Teaches Teachers”? in 
the October 16, 1950, Life. The Life editor tells us 
that “Because he is engaged in other educational 
projects, he has not signed his real name to this 
article.” (We sincerely doubt the value of anony- 
mous criticism whatever the excuse may be.) Mr. 
“Sperry” sums it all up in this devastating state- 
ment: “A great many of the teachers colleges bring 
an inferior faculty and an inferior student body to- 
gether in an inferior physical plant.” In short, we 
gather that these teachers colleges have all the edu- 
cational eccentricities of the traditional but now rare 
“normal schools.” 

So, the public schools, the public-school teachers, 
and the so-called teachers colleges stand condemned by 
spokesmen for the American public because they are 
failing in producing the kind of American citizens 
that this country wants and needs. It is a sorry pic- 
ture indeed. The bulwark of American democratic 
ideals, the molder of American citizenry, the trans- 
mitter of America’s great heritage, the creator of 
American character is failing, failing to do and to be 
what the American taxpayers are paying for, what 
the American parents are counting on, what the Amer- 
ican religious leaders think they have a right to 
expect. 

This brief analysis will not attempt to answer any 
of the long list of charges; it is simply an effort to 
examine the psychological nature of the motives be- 
hind this ominous and omnibus condemnation. 

Investigations into the social psychology of moti- 
vation such as those of Dollard, Doob, Miller, et al. 
of Yale’s Institute of Human Relations and some of 
the clinical findings of psychoanalytical studies indi- 
cate that these attacks on the American publie schools 
might be explained in part by two dynamic theories of 
behavior. These are the so-called frustration-aggres- 
sion theory and the defense mechanism known as 
projection. 

Applying the frustration-aggression theory to this 
scapegoat situation, we might say that well-intentioned 
Americans are conscious of the fact that American 
democratic ideals are not being realized in our social, 
economic, and political life. The democratic ideal of 
respect for the worth of individual personality and 
the right to self-realization are continually being vio- 
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lated, not only among our school population but for 
whole adult populations in the minority groups and 
in the lower classes. These frustrations produce a 
cumulative tension in these individuals and groups as 
well as certain feelings of guilt in the majority-group 
members who are conscious of these violations. One 
outlet for such frustrations and guilt feelings is found 
by aggressively attacking some vulnerable target, not 
necessarily the cause of these frustrations. 

Oddly enough, the American home, American 
churches, American communities, all of which have 
considerable influence and responsibility for educating 
American youth, are apparently by-passed and over- 
looked by these contemporary critics. Even the local 
boards of education which have the legal authority 
and responsibility for public education at the local 
level have thus far been comparatively immune from 
these attacks. Perhaps they are considered only 
politically but not professionally responsible. I re- 
cently talked with an American superintendent of 
public schools in a large American city. He had been 
tossing hot potatoes back and forth with his board 
of education for some weeks without satisfactory re- 
sults, and the local newspaper made him the scape- 
goat for the failures. I asked him, “How many of 
the local citizens attend your board meetings to see 
how these matters are handled or mishandled?” His 
quick reply: “Well, you know all of our meetings 
are open meetings but unfortunately no one attends 
them except the board members themselves.” 

We have placed in the hands of our local boards of 
education far more authority over public education 
than any teacher or group of teachers will ever have. 
And what are their qualifications for carrying this 
heavy responsibility? There are no certification 
standards for members of boards of education, no 
requirements in education or in any other related field. 
And these boards are constantly called upon for the 
final decision in matters that fix the ceiling for local 
educational services. Little wonder that they are only 
too ready to pass the buck to the superintendent and 
the teachers whom they have employed when the harsh 
voice of public criticism is heard. They are not the 
only ones who have demonstrated in practice the 
scapegoat value of the public school and public-school 
teacher. This practice goes right back into the Amer- 
ican home where the conscientious American parents 
are not only dismayed but alarmed at what is hap- 
pening and not happening in the growth and develop- 
ment of their children. 

The psychologist would say that when aggression 
is expressed toward a target that is not the real cause 
of frustration, this particular type of aggression is 
displaced aggression and the target is known as a sub- 
stitute target. It is the contention of this writer that 
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our American public schools are today the substitute 
targets of displaced aggression in so far as the moti- 
vation of these hostile attacks arises from basic frus- 
trations that are not exclusively caused by the schools 
and teachers. It is further contended that the Amer- 
ican home, the American churches, and the American 
communities are also failing in part to perform their 
functions in educating American youth toward the 
realization of American ideals. This failure creates 
to a considerable degree frustrations for those adults 
responsible. These in turn manifest themselves in the 
currently publicized attacks on publie education. 
Other institutions are comparatively free from attack 
by this type of critic because they are more closely 
identified with the critics’ ingroup and vested inter- 
ests. Aggression is normally inhibited or suppressed 
towards such ingroups which are considered peace 
areas. Qn the contrary, there is no such identifica- 
tion with the American publie school or public-school 
teacher and hence they become acceptable targets. 

The second theory that might shed some light on 
the motivation of these critics is the psychoanalytical 
theory of projection. This in brief states that, when 
an individual or group has certain socially unaccept- 
able traits, there is a subconscious tendency to project 
these undesirable traits upon or ascribe them to some 
other individual or group, the scapegoat, as a means 
of keeping the self-portrait unblemished and pure. 

If we pause to look into the American home of 
today and examine it from the viewpoint of an edu- 
cational and character-building institution, we do not 
have to look very long or hard before certain glaring 
deficiencies are apparent. Immature parents, living 
standards far beyond earned income, lack of real af- 
fection and consideration for children, separation and 
divorce, and unethical and even immoral behavior are 
enough to show the real psychological need for pro- 
jection if any modicum of self-respect is to be pre- 
served. And then a brief glance at the American 
churches and their influence on American youth. Is 
their current program of religious education and train- 
ing vital and appealing enough for our youth to com- 
pete with Sunday movies or television? Is our insti- 
tutionalized religious education transmitting and in- 
culeating those religious values and virtues which our 
society expects from them as a supplement and key- 
stone to our secular public education? And then 
turn to the American community. What are our com- 
munity or extraschool programs offering our youth 
after they leave the academic sanctuary of their pub- 
lic school on week days and over the long week ends? 
Is it little wonder that American parents, churchmen, 
and community leaders have a vital need for project- 
ing their shortcomings upon one of the most docile and 
undefended institutions? They have a need for a 
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whipping boy and the American public school and 
school teacher are admirably suited by traditional 
status and role to perform this scapegoat function. 
There is little if any danger of retaliation or reprisal. 

It might give some temporary ego satisfaction to 
professional teachers and school officials to realize that 
indirectly these attacks imply that parents, churchmen, 
community leaders, and board-of-education members 
feel that teachers have a major responsibility, if not 
the sole responsibility, for educating American youth 
and molding the coming generation. But along with 
this glorified and unrealistic role the teachers must 
also bear the burden of public attack for failure to 
accomplish what they alone can never do. The irony 
of what the public expects of its public-school teachers 
is revealed to some extent in this “Notice” that ap- 
peared on the bulletin board of a Toronto Seminary: 


Wanted 


A young teacher 

With the memory of a parrot 
The sagacity of an owl 

The strength of an eagle 

The speed of a hawk 

The gentleness of a dove 

The friendliness of a sparrow; 
Up with the lark 

At work with the robin 

(And when caged, content with the 
Feed of a canary). 


Granted that American public education is currently 
the victim of both misplaced aggression and projection 
of the shortcomings of American parents, churchmen, 
and community leaders, is it not laudable that this 
sacred American institution ean serve these psycho- 
logical needs of our adult population as well as per- 
form its other educational functions for the children? 
The psychologist would answer “No” to this question 
for several good reasons. This aggression of the 
critics towards the substitute targets of public schools 
and teachers is not sufficient to produce a complete 
eatharsis for the crities or the public and thus in 
itself is rather frustrating and can lead to further 
aggression. Also, the scapegoat value of American 
public education is a false value and one of which 
neither the American public nor the American teacher 
should be proud. These articulate and widely dis- 
seminated attacks are at best only dangerous half- 
truths. They are dangerous because they misrepre- 
sent and exaggerate the scope, nature, and purpose 
of American public education. At the same time they 
divert attention and energy from the many obvious 
failures in American home life, American church life, 
and American community life. They focus an accus- 
ing projective glare on an institution which is, in all 
its weakness and glory, simply the result of what 
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Americans, including these critics, have themselves 
created. If the energy of this fruitless and psycho- 
logically defensive criticism were directed toward 
causative factors rather than the symptoms in this 
one social institution, we might have more hope for 
amelioration of American society and consequently 
American public education. 

There truly is a “Crisis in Education” in America 
today. There are in fact many crises both in edu- 
eation and throughout American life and institutions. 
We are in a state of dynamic social imbalance. One 
might even say there is global social crisis and tension 
of an unprecedented degree. However, the crisis as 
regards competent teaching in the American public 
schools has been intensified rather than relieved by 
these attacks of well-intentioned but unrealistic critics 
who are succeeding only in undermining and destroy- 
ing both public confidence in the teaching profession 
and the confidence and self-respect of not a few com- 
petent and consecrated teachers who reluctantly are 
deserting American public education. At a recent 
hearing of the New York City fact-finding committee 
on teachers’ salaries, they learned the startling fact 
that in a sampling of the city’s teachers, 56 per cent 
answered “No” to the question: “If you had to do it 
again, would you choose teaching?” The reasons for 
their answers were not all financial. 

The accusing finger of contemporary critics of 
American public education might accomplish more for 
the public good, if, instead of pointing so fixedly at 
the American public school and teacher, it would make 
a 180 degree turn and continue to point with the same 
vehemence but more social and psychological insight. 
American public education will profit little by serving 
as the lone scapegoat for our deficiencies in educating 
our youth. Schools can be immeasurably strengthened 
by the constructive and sympathetic analysis of their 
many urgent problems by those who see them as one 
of several community institutions in which we are all 
stockholders without limited liability. Especially dur- 
ing this period of national! mobilization do we need 
to defend and support the public-school systems and 
the public-school teachers. If again we commit the 
error of drafting our best teachers into war industries 
and the services, education will suffer far more than 
it does from being a scapegoat. 


WALTZ ME AROUND AGAIN, WILLIE! 


Byron H. ATKINSON 
Supervisor of Special Services, University of Cali- 
fornia in (Los Angeles), and Member, California 
State Board of Education 


As this article is being written, the Congress is con- 
sidering a new bill, HR 2377, which would, if it be- 
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came law, extend certain veteran benefits of the old 
P. L. 346 to all men serving and honorably discharged 
with 90 days’ service or more since June 17, 1950. 
Among these benefits is Title II, the Education Title 
of the 1945 law. Even to the lay politician, it is 
obvious that a vote against such a law would be a vote 
to leave Congress and return to one’s law practice. 
So here we go again! 

The old law, to most educators, was ideally con- 
ceived and badly administered; it was boldly planned 
and pettily implemented. 

We know that veterans are good students, and we 
want them back. We know that the Federal Govern- 
ment is good pay, and we want its money. But we 
have learned a great deal since 1945, and, if our 
planning is not improved through this experience, 
then we will find ourselves back scraping and bowing 
to the same old waltz. 

We cannot, this time, settle for a “Veterans Ad- 
ministration contract at any price.” The price has 
been too high, too often in the past six years. The 
power of education to mold certain legislation is very 
great, and this power must be felt, in Washington, 
before the new law is passed. The colleges want such 
alaw. They feel that it represents the best form of 
social legislation, but they want some solid changes 
in text and administration. 

One of the major changes which should be incor- 
porated into any new veterans’ education law, should 
be a revision in the method of providing books, sup- 
plies, and equipment. The present system of furnish- 
ing them in kind encourages waste, chiseling, and in- 
efficiency. Consider for a moment the costs of ad- 
ministration alone of the present system. The co- 
operating bookstore must have extra clerks to handle, 
charge, audit, bill, and recapitulate their veteran ac- 
counts. The college must maintain a staff to approve, 
audit, and police the procedure. The VA maintains 
a staff to advise, audit, and finance. The General Ac- 
counting office must later provide auditors to go over 
the whole process again. All kinds of petty grafts, 
inequities, errors, and outright larcenies result. Con- 
trast this with a method that would pay the veteran 
student, in cash at the opening of a semester, an 
amount arrived at by a simple formula based on his 
number of units, his major, and his class. The sav- 
ings in administration alone would run into the mil- 
lions, and the ethical and moral gains would far out- 
weigh the savings. 

Another major alteration should consider, in law, 
the very considerable differences in articulation be- 
tween stages of education and kinds of schools. Much 
of the endless frustration of educators arose, in the 
past six years, around contract controversies which 
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concerned themselves with this issue. Few individuals 
are able to teach solfege and soil science, at least on 
the same day. Few contracts can be written which 
do justice to adult-continuation and degree-objective 
education in one contract. Few administrators are 
capable of administering a program in on-the-farm 
and on-the-campus training in one office. The new 
law should make mandatory changes in present VA 
regulations for education and training. If the dis- 
tinction is not made in law, it will never be made in 
fact, since the VA has, with a splendid demonstration 
of single-mindedness, steadfastly refused to believe 
that there is a difference. 

Another conversion which the new law should con- 
template is a change in the method of selection of 
schools which are to offer education and training. 
This matter, under the old legislation, was left entirely 
to individual state departments of education—which 
was fine. However, these departments were not given 
basic working criteria in the legislation, and many 
evils resulted. Six years and two amendments later, 
all the problems had not yet reached solution. The 
new law must spell out the kinds of schools desired, 
the fundamental criteria for selection, the fee range, 
the educational objectives to be gained, and the kinds 
of schools which are not to be accredited. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that a new law will recog- 
nize the impossibility of administering, to the last 
detail, a huge educational program from a central 
office in Washington. Such a concept is foredoomed 
in a profession which has enormous economic and 
geographic variation, and which is traditionally state- 
controlled. Some degree of centralization is neces- 
sary and desirable, but it was carried too far under 
the old law. Let the new law specify that regional 
chiefs of vocational rehabilitation and education shall 
be professional educators; let them have exempt Civil 
Service positions and give them some real authority; 
let the Central-Office brass confine itself to contracts 
and public speeches. Then we may see this law 
operate as Congress previously intended that it 
should. We will have co-operation in place of sus- 
picion. We will have sound practice instead of court 
suits. 

The Veterans Administration has, for the past six 
years, maintained the point of view that only tight 
and detailed control at Central-Office level would pre- 
vent abuses, inequities, and injustices. Most of us 
would agree that this policy is axiomatic for most 
kinds of programs, but for state education it is un- 
workable. In education, a certain degree of varia- 
tion is not only desirable, but essential. The policy 
would have failed even with great educational admin- 
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istrators at the center of the web, and the Veterans 
Administration had no great educational administra- 
tors in Washington. 

Some may argue that procedures as specific as these 
are matters for bureau interpretation and not prop- 
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erly matters for inclusion in legislation. It may be 
answered that if these are left up to the VA, then 
the VA will continue its present policies and meth- 
ods without change. And then? Well, “Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie!” 





COMMUNITY-RESOURCES PUBLICATIONS 
AND WORKSHOPS BY STATE DEPART- 
MENTS OF EDUCATION 


Epwarp G. OLSEN 


The University of Texas 


A stTRoNG trend toward the use of community re- 
sources as curricular materials of instruction has 
been widely apparent in the public schools of the 
United States during the past decade. It is perhaps 
significant that in 1949 the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers officially adopted the following 
statement of policy “to serve as a guide for the im- 
provement of education programs throughout the 
nation, with particular attention to responsibilities 
of state departments of education for such improve- 
ment: “. . . Programs of elementary and secondary 
education should ... provide for learning through 
direct and vicarious experiences, utilizing fully all 
school and community resources.” 

Following publication of this policy statement the 
writer sought to discover to what extent and through 
what means the 48 state departments of public in- 
struction were already providing leadership in the 
broad field of community resources and their use in 
the school’s instructional program. A letter of in- 
quiry was sent to each of the 48 chief state school 
officers asking if his office had issued any bulletins, 
pamphlets, or brochures in the school-community field 
and also whether it had sponsored or participated in 
workshops dealing with that general area. No other 
questions were asked. Replies were received from all 
of the states and are summarized on the accompanying 
table.? 

Community resources publications—At least 13 

1‘*Our System of Education: A Statement of Some 
Desirable Policies, Programs and Administrative Rela- 
tionships in Education,’’ page 8. Washington, D. C.: 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., 1950. 

2 Apparently some state departments of education do 
not maintain adequate records. One state, which re- 
ported that it has issued no community-resources publica- 
tions, had in faet published an excellent study guide in 
1940. Another example: Since the present study was 
completed, a former state director of teacher education 
reports that during his tenure of office his state had 
issued five bulletins on the community school—yet that 


state mentioned no publications whatever in its reply to 
this inquiry and as such appears in column 6 of the table. 


states have issued one or more bulletins, pamphlets, 
or other publications specifically dealing with com- 
munity resources and their utilization in the school 
program. These materials for the most part fall 
into four significant categories: 1. curricular use of 
community resources; 2. community resources for 
educational policy planning; 3. resource-use-educa- 
tion programs; and 4. research tools. Typical items 
in each grouping may be noted as follows: 

Curricular use of community resources.—Two dec- 
ades ago Pennsylvania*® published “Visual Education 
and the School Journey” (1930), a monograph devoted 
to the purposes and techniques of the field trip. 
This material was later revised and extended in “Ex- 
panding the Classroom” (1938). Alabama in col- 
laboration with the State Education Association issued 
a “Survey Work-Book for Community Analysis” 
(1937) designed to help teachers study their own com- 
munities as background for better understanding of 
pupils and for enriching their school activities. 
Georgia’s Program for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools included publication of a 
widely used bulletin, “The Community as a Source 
of Materials of Instruction” (1938). This offered 
numerous suggestions for effective school study of 
community resources, particularly those related to 
such life processes as health, occupations, citizenship, 
natural environment, and the like. Idaho issued a 
brief mimeographed study guide, “Making the Most 
of the Environment” (1940), to help teachers enrich 
their own lives, vitalize their professional work, and 
promote better citizenship. Washington devoted an 
issue of its official Curriculum Journal (May, 1948) 
to outstanding examples of how schools within the 
state were utilizing community resources and develop- 
ing administrative machinery and teacher-education 
programs toward that end. 

Community resources for educational policy plan- 
ning—A state-wide system of community councils 
for better planning of community education and 
recreation was proposed by Pennsylvania in a bulletin 
entitled “Increased Social Opportunity through Com- 
munity Planning” (1936). New York issued “Prob- 
lems Confronting Boards of Education” (1944) as 
a manual for community participation in educational 


3 Wherever a state’s name is used that state’s depart- 
ment of education or office of public instruction is meant. 
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TABLE 1 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES PUBLICATIONS AND WORKSHOPS BY STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
(Up to June, 1950) 























(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Specific Community Community Community Quasi- Neither 
Community Resources Resources Resources Community Community 
Resources Publications Workships Workshops Resources Resources 
Publications Only Only and Publications Publications 
and — (a) Quasi- Only Nor 
Community Community (b) Community 
Resources Resources Resources 
Workshops Publications Workshops 

(a) (b) 
Kentucky Alabama Mississippi Florida Connecticut Arizona 
Michigan , Georgia New Mexico Montana Minnesota Arkansas 
North Carolina Idaho South Carolina New Hampshire Rhode Island California 
Washington Louisiana New Jersey Tennessee Colorado 
New York Virginia Delaware 
Pennsylvania Illinois 
Texas Indiana 
Wisconsin Iowa 
Vermont Kansas 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
South Dakota 
Utah 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 
4 9 3 4 5 23 





(a) ‘*Specifie community resources publications’’ means bulletins, etc., exclusively devoted to community resources. 
(b) ‘*Quasi-community resources publications’’ means bulletins, ete., partly devoted to community resources. 


planning. Wisconsin circulated a small bulletin, 
“School-Community Cooperation” (1946), which sum- 
marized techniques of lay-professional working to- 
gether for an improved school curriculum. A com- 
prehensive “School Leaders Manual” (1947) was 
written by Georgia as a guide for superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and lay citizens as they sought 
to plan improvement of educational opportunity 
within the state. Michigan has developed a Com- 
munity School Service Program designed to test the 
community-school philosophy in action. Programs 
and their progress are reported in several brochures 
such as “Help Yourself” (1947), “Guide for Area 
Studies” (1949), and “The More We Get Together” 
(1949). Connecticut’s “We Study Our Schools” 
(1948), Minnesota’s “Revised Manual for County 
School Survey Committee” (1949), New York’s “Ad- 
ventures in Cooperation” (1949), and New Hamp- 
shire’s “Guide for Study of New Hampshire Schools” 
(1950) all offer detailed directions for co-operative 
lay-professional investigation of school status and 
community needs. 


Resource-use education programs.—North Caro- 
lina, in co-operation with the state’s official Resource- 
Use Edueation Commission, publishes periodic re- 
ports, such as “Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Resource-Use Education Conference” (1949), “North 
Carolina Resource-Use Education Program” (1950), 
and “Film and Radio Project” (undated). Texas is 
also emphasizing this field and has produced a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin devoted to “Resource-Use Education” 
(undated). 

Research tools.—State office journals sometimes 
devote entire issues to aspects of the community- 
resources field of special significance to research 
workers in it. Kentucky, for example, offered some 
suggestive criteria for “Measuring the Community 
School” in its Educational Bulletin of September, 
1945. Washington used three successive issues of its 
Curriculum Journal (November, 1947; January and 
March, 1948) to publish a comprehensive annotated 
bibliography of magazine articles, bulletins, and 
books. Those three issues were later bound together 


as a “School and Community Bibliography.” 
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Community resources workshops.—Eight states re- 
ported that they have sponsored or officially partici- 
pated in workshops or conferences concerned with 
various aspects of the community-resources field. 
These programs appear to have had two chief empha- 
ses or areas of interest: (1) community analysis, 
study, and service and (2) resource-use education. 

Workshops on community analysis, study, and serv- 
ice.—Five states reported contributions of this kind. 
Florida, in co-operation with the state-supported 
colleges and universities, has sponsored a large num- 
ber of on-campus as well as local workshops through- 
out the state. Mississippi has conducted “workshops 
in the form of institutes” on public relations. New 
Jersey had two adult-education workshops which made 
preliminary analyses of their communities. New 
Mexico was represented at a local university workshop 
partly devoted to  school-community problems. 
Washington has provided a staff member as consultant 
to several school-district or county workshops in which 
community resources and their curricular use was a 
prominent area of investigation. The same person 
was also given leave of absence to direct a community- 
school workshop at a state teachers college in Wash- 
ington. 

Workshops on education.—Three 
states mentioned activities in this area. Kentucky 
began in 1948 with a pilot workshop on a college 


resource-use 
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campus and held seven such workshops in 1949 and 
again in 1950. North Carolina has held area work- 
shops since 1946. In 1949 and also in 1950 five 
resource-use workshops were jointly sponsored at as 
many institutions of higher learning. South Carolina 
is co-operating with the Allied Council for Guidance 
of Rural Youth in a school-community project in one 
county. 

Summary.—As_ disclosed in the accompanying 
table, only four states up to mid-1950 have provided 
state-education-department leadership in the field of 
community resources by issuing community-resources 
publications and also by sponsoring or participating 
in community-resources workshops. Nine states have 
published community-resources materials only, three 
held community-resources workshops only, four spon- 
sored workshops and issued materials partly devoted 
to community resources, and five issued such publica- 
tions only. Thus 25 of the 48 states evidenced some 
concern for their leadership obligation to help schools 
“provide for learning through direct and vicarious 
experiences, utilizing fully all school and community 
resources.” Yet 23 other states reported no active 
leadership effort in terms of either publications or 
workshops. In the light of this basic fact the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers may well 
ponder future policy. 





THE TEACHING OF VALUES 


Ir is characteristic of American education to at- 
tempt to add a new subject or a new course to the 
curriculum, when a new need has to be met. This is 
best exemplified at the secondary-school and college 
and university levels. The practice has resulted in 
part from the influence of industry and business upon 
the organization of education and in part from the 
assumption that training in thinking must be highly 
specific and that “you train what you train.” Never- 
theless the common or identical elements can be 
brought to a focus if proper emphasis is given to 
them through a number of subjects or courses with- 
out any new additions. This was the thesis of the 
note, “Education for Citizenship” (see ScHOoL AND 
Society, May 5); this is also the position taken in 
the report, “Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools,” issued by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA: 


Citizenship in terms of knowledge of government 
machinery is useful, but inadequate. Citizenship in terms 
of knowledge of current trends and issues is useful, but 
inadequate. But citizenship, in terms of intelligent 


loyalty to moral and spiritual values, as they apply to 
political processes and civic issues, increases the value 
of many other learnings. And what is true of civic 
education applies also to education in the personal, social, 
and economic aspects of life. 


This is the general principle upon which the sug- 
gestions for imparting moral and spiritual values in 
this report are based and they are on the whole sound. 
But direct attention must be focused on the values as 
they present themselves in each subject. The prin- 
ciple is not new; it was inherent in the classical state- 
ment abeunt literae in mores except that the process 
was regarded as automatic in the same way as mental 
discipline was held to follow automatically the study 
of certain specific subjects. 

Just as every teacher of every subject should be a 
teacher of English, so he must be aware of other 
values that a subject can contribute. This point of 
view is the important contribution of the report on 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools,” 
in addition to the analysis of the values on which the 
American people are agreed: 


Thus, the entire life of the school, every classroom, 
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every teacher, every activity makes its contribution, plus 
or minus, to the understanding and appreciation of moral 
values. 

The proposition that moral and spiritual values will be 
better taught if they permeate the entire school than if 
the instruction is centered in a special course should 
not suggest an indifferent or opportunistic policy. ... 
Evidence now available suggests that the procedure most 
likely to be effective in the teaching or moral and spiritual 
values is to weave these concepts into the entire life of 
the school and to make them a vital part of all subjects 
of instruction in the school program. 


These suggestions are eminently sound and should 
present no difficulty to teachers prepared to put them 
into practice. The real problem in American life is 
how to avoid a break in gauge between what is learned 
in school and what is practiced outside of it in this im- 
portant realm of moral and spiritual values.—I. L. K. 


AN AMERICAN ASSEMBLY ON 
EDUCATION RECOMMENDED 

AT a meeting held in Chicago, June 25, which was 
attended by representatives of 30 national organiza- 
tions, the chief recommendation voted upon by the 
group was the holding annually of a week-long Amer- 
ican Assembly on Education to consider “practical 
steps for helping the public schools,” according to a 
report released to the press by the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, of which Roy E. 
Larsen is chairman. The commission sponsored the 
all-day workshop conference which had as delegates 
members of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the CIO, the AFL, the National Urban League, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the League 
of Women Voters, veterans’ groups, and youth organ- 
izations. Mr. Larsen opened the meeting with a re- 
minder that the commission is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion of American citizens not professionally identified 
with education, religion, or politics and stated its 
objectives : 


1. To help Americans realize how important our public 
schools are to our expanding democracy. 

2. To arouse in each community the intelligence and 
will to improve our public schools. 


In addition to the recommendation on the holding 
of an annual assembly, the members of the workshop 
made the following recommendations: 


1. Establish a national organization advisory board to 
assist the National Citizens Commission in obtaining sup- 
port of local units of such organizations in the over-all 
improvement of our public schools. 

2. The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools should continue to encourage the formation of 
citizens’ school committees in every community and to act 
as a clearinghouse for local school-betterment programs. 
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3. Explore the advisability of appointing student rep- 
resentatives to citizens’ school committees. 


Participants agreed to report the meeting’s findings 
to their respective organizations and to ask national 
headquarters to consider the possibility of encourag- 
ing local chapters to advance the cause of public edu- 
cation in their communities, especially by means of 
nonpartisan citizens’ school committees. 


THE “AMERICAN ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
PROJECT” AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


PRELIMINARY phases of the “American Academie 
Freedom Project” at Columbia University were com- 
pleted early in June, according to a report released 
to the press by Grayson Kirk, vice-president and act- 
ing head of the university. This is an extensive piece 
of research, financed by a grant of $60,000 from the 
Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation, that will explore the 
“whole issue of academie freedom” and will cover 
a period of three years. 

The study will consist of two parts—a compilation 
of a history of the progress of academic freedom in 
America and an institutional and theoretical analysis 
of academic freedom for the purpose of developing 
“a program which will indicate the function and 
limits of academic activity and discretion in America.” 
The project is expected to be completed in time for 
the Columbia University Bicentennial in 1954. 

An executive committee, consisting of Henry Steele 
Commager, professor of American history; Walter 
Gellhorn, professor of law; Robert M. Maclver, Lieber 
Professor Emeritus of Political Philosophy and Soci- 
ology; Arthur W. MacMahon, Eaton Professor of 
Public Administration; I. I. Rabi, Higgins Professor 
of Physics; and Herbert W. Schneider, professor of 
philosophy and religion, all of Columbia University, 
and Wesley Sturges, dean, Law School, Yale Univer- 
sity, will guide the general planning of the study. 
There is also an advisory committee made up of na- 
tional leaders in education, libraries, and public life, 
including: Ralph A. Beals, director, New York Public 
Library; Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar Col- 
lege; John Sloan Dickey, president, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Louis Finkelstein, president, Jewish Theological 
Seminary (New York 27); Frank P. Graham, ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Defense Manpower; the 
Reverend Courtney Murray, S.J., of Woodstock 
(Md.) College; J. Robert Oppenheimer, director, 
Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N. J.); 
and Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, a trustee of Bar- 
nard College, among others. The executive secretary 
of the project is Louis M. Hacker, director of the 
university’s School of General Studies. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


BEGINNING with the summer session, Cornell Uni- 
versity is inaugurating an Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations—a long-term educa- 
tional and research venture that is expected to require 
several years for full-scale development. Leonard P. 
Adams, head of the research program in the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, in which the project 
will be centered, has been appointed acting director of 
the institute, and the program will be under the gen- 
eral leadership of M. P. Catherwood, dean of the 
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school. In announcing the institute, Theodore P, 
Wright, acting president of the university, said: 


The step provides recognition for the first time by a 
leading American university of the need for a major edu- 
cational program in the field of international and com. 
parative industrial and labor relations. The need... 
has developed because of (1) the importance of the world- 
wide ideological struggle and the crucial importance of 
the United States in that struggle of developing and pre- 
serving capacities for co-operative relationships between 
management and labor at home and abroad; (2) the fact 
that such relationships can best be developed by educa- 
tional processes; and (3) the absence at present of ade- 
quate research and instructional programs in this field. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending July 9: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Franklin D. Murphy, dean, School of Medicine, 
University of Kansas, has been appointed chancellor 
of the university, succeeding Deane Waldo Malott, 
whose appointment as president, Cornell University, 
was reported in ScHoo, anp Society, February 3. 
John H. Nelson, dean, Graduate School, is serving 
as acting chancellor until September 1, when Dr. 
Murphy will assume his new duties. 


Charlton Coney Jernigan, professor of classics, 
Florida State University (Tallahassee), will assume 
new duties in August as president, Queens College 
(Charlotte, N. Car.), sueceeding the Reverend Hunter 
Bryson Blakeley, whose resignation was reported in 
ScHoou anv Society, May 27, 1950. 


The Very Reverend R. Vincent Kavanagh, chair- 
man of the division of languages and literature, Car- 
roll College (Helena, Mont.), has sueceeded the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Emmet J. Riley in the presi- 
dency. 


John E. King, academic dean, Duluth Branch, the 
University of Minnesota, has been named provost. 
Promotions at Duluth include: to associate profes- 
sorships, Valworth R. Plumb and Leonard B. Wheat 
(psychology and education) and Lyda C. Belthuis and 
Thomas H. Ige (social studies), and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, John E. Verill (laboratory school), Caro- 
lyn E. Bock (humanities), and Harold L. Hayes 
(speech and dramaties). Among other promotions in 
various colleges of the university are the following: 
to professorships, Ivan Doseff (art), Wilfrid S. Sel- 
lars (philosophy), Frank Whiting (drama), Ernest 
H. Henrikson (speech), and Henry E. Allen (co-ordi- 
nator of student religious activities) ; to associate pro- 


fessorships, Albert W. Frenkel (botany), William 
Van O’Connor, Leonard Unger, and Bernard Bowron 
(English), Elmer E. Young (art), John R. Borchert 
(geography), Herbert E. Wright, Jr. (geology and 
mineralogy), Donald Beatty and John Bowditch (his- 
tory), Gerhard K. Kalisch (mathematics), Roy A. 
Schuessler (music), Benjamin Nelson (general stud- 
ies), Paul L. Holmer (philosophy), Herbert Me- 
Closky, Arthur Naftalin, and George A. Warp (polit- 
ical science), Kenneth MacCorquodale (psychology), 
Elizabeth Nissen (Romance languages), Don Martin- 
dale (sociology), David W. Thompson (drama), Mil- 
dred C. Templin (research and parental education), 
and Merrill P. Rassweiler (physical science) ; and to 
assistant professorships, John W. Hall (botany), 
Amy Armstrong (English), Hilma Berglund, Robert 
Collins, and Donald Torbert (art), Ruby B. Pernell 
(social work), Earl V. Rymer (music), Joseph Kwiat 
(general studies), James J. Jenkins (psychology), 
Rodolfo O. Floripe (Romance languages), and Doro- 
thy L. Sheldon and Virginia M. Kivits (literature 
and writing). 


The Reverend Thomas W. Cunningham, head of 
the department of English, Seton Hall University 
(South Orange, N. J.), has been named dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, and co-ordinating dean of 
the university to sueceed Howard J. Leahy, who has 
accepted a professorship in the division of general 
studies, University of Puerto Rico. 


Karen Louise Carlson, registrar, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina (Greensboro), 
will assume new duties, July 31, as dean of women, 
the University of Arizona. 


Elizabeth Walker and Russell A. Griffin have been 
appointed to deanships in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Miss Walker, director of admissions, Flora 
Stone Mather College, has been named to the newly 
created post of dean of women; Dr. Griffin, assistant 
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professor of English, Adelbert College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of students for all the colleges and 
schools of the university and dean of men in Adel- 
bert College. 


Lawrence C. Lockley, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of marketing and director of research, School 
of Retailing, New York University, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, February 15, 1947, has been 
named dean, School of Commerce, University of 
Southern California, succeeding Reid Lage McClung 
who will retire, August 31, after 24 years of service. 


George W. Starcher, Rush Elliott, and Donald R. 
Clippinger have been advanced to deanships in Ohio 
University (Athens). Dr. Starcher, dean, University 
College, has succeeded Walter S. Gamertsfelder, re- 
tired, as dean, College of Arts and Sciences. Dr. 
Clippinger, professor of chemistry, succeeds Dr. Gam- 


ertsfelder as dean of the Graduate College. Dr. 
Elliott, director, Summer School, succeeds Dr. 
Starcher. 


The Reverend R. W. Wolfe, formerly pastor of the 
Pilgrim Church, Indianapolis, has assumed new duties 
as dean of men and head of the department of the- 
ology, Pilgrim College (Frankfort, Ind.), succeeding 
the Reverend Lester Henry who has returned to the 
ministry with a charge in South Bend (Ind.). Ethel 
Householder has been appointed to give courses in 
commercial subjects in the College High School and in 
theology and social sciences in the college. The Rev- 
erend Arthur L. Crider and Mrs. Crider, instructors 
in both the high school and the college, have retired. 


Elizabeth Wilson, a teacher of Bible and a lecturer 
in Presbyterian churches in Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed dean of students and professor of religion, 
Montreat (N. Car.) College. 


Evalyn A. Clark, professor of history, Vassar Col- 
lege (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), has been appointed to 
the newly created post of associate dean of the college. 


‘James Donald Neill, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), has 
been named acting dean, School of Education, to 
serve during the leave of absence (1951-52) granted 
to Clarence E. Partch, dean. 


Eric Noble has been appointed asistant to the dean 
of students, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 
Other new appointments include four instructors: Ed- 
ward B. Kovar (political science), Robert Plutchick 
(psychology), Humbert S. Revel (geology), and Al- 
gard P. Whitney (reading). Promotions, effective 
September 1, are reported as follows: Joseph G. Ast- 
man, associate professor of German, to the acting 
chairmanship of the department of modern lan- 
guages; Malcolm H. Preston, to an associate pro- 
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fessorship of fine arts and the acting chairmanship 
of the department; A. Michael De Luea, to an as- 
sistant professorship of Spanish; and Donald Rowe, 
to an assistant professorship of music. 


H. Arthur Steiner, professor of political science, 
University of California (Los Angeles 24, has been 
granted leave of absence for the fali semester to serve 
as director of studies, National War College (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 


Alfred H. Weber and Haig Silvanie have been named 
directors of departments in Saint Louis University. 
Dr. Weber, professor of physics, has succeeded the 
late Reverend James I. Shannon, S.J., whose death 
was reported in ScHOot anv Society, September 16, 
1950, as director of the department of physics. Dr. 
Silvanie, associate professor of economics, has been 
named to the directorship of the department of eco- 
nomics, succeeding the Reverend Bernard W. Demp- 
sey, S.J., whose leave of absence for service in the 
University of Delhi (India), was reported in these 
columns, March 24. 


Walter R. Gore, professor of education, College of 
the Pacific (Stockton 4, Calif.), has been named di- 
rector of educational administration to succeed Law- 
rence E. Turner, whose appointment as executive 
dean, Humboldt State College (Arcata, Calif.), was 
reported in ScHOoL anp Society, June 2. Roy B. 
Tozier, director of teacher education, has succeeded 
Dr. Gore as director of secondary education. Edward 
S. Esser, formerly a supervisor in the unified school 
district of Stockton, has been named instructor in 
elementary education, and Andrew P. Hill, retiring 
superintendent of schools in Stockton, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on a part-time basis. The editors 
are indebted to J. Mare Jantzen, dean, School of Edu- 
eation, for this report. 


James A. Work, whose appointment as professor of 
English, Stanford University, was reported in ScHOoL 
AND Society, June 3, 1944, has been named head of 
the department of English, Indiana University, to 
sueceed Russell Noyes in September, when the latter 
will relinquish administrative duties to devote his full 
time to teaching and research. 


Mario Einaudi, professor of government, Cornell 
University, has been named chairman of the depart- 
ment as of July 1. Professor Einaudi, who will be 
on leave of absence for the first semester of the aca- 
demic year to continue research on political and eco- 
nomic forces in postwar France and Italy which he 
began two years ago, as reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, June 11, 1949, will not assume his new duties 
until February 1, 1952. Herbert W. Briggs, present 
chairman, will continue as acting chairman until Pro- 
fessor Einandi returns. 
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D. G. Brinton Thompson, associate professor of 
history, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), has been 
named Northam Professor of History and Political 
Science and chairman of the department succeeding 
Edward Frank Humphrey, whose retirement after 34 
years of service was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 29, 1948. 


Edmund Berkeley and Stuart L. Penn have been 
appointed heads of departments in Washington Col- 
lege (Chestertown, Md.), according to a report sent 
to ScHoo, anp Society by Daniel Z. Gibson, presi- 
dent. Dr. Berkeley, assistant professor of biology, 
Washington and Lee University (Lexington, Va.), has 
been named professor of biology and head of the 
department; Dr. Penn, associate professor of philoso- 
phy and head of the department. Edward A. Ander- 
son, assistant professor of economies, Beaver College 
(Jenkintown, Pa.), will assume new duties, September 
1, as assistant professor of economics and business 
administration. Edward L. Athey, assistant profes- 
sor of physical education, has been promoted to an 
associate professorship. 


Samuel Wilfred Hahn, whose appointment as as- 
sociate professor of mathematics, Wittenberg College 
(Springfield, Ohio), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, April 2, 1949, has been named head of the 
department of mathematics, Winthrop College (Rock 
Hill, S. Car.). 


Major Jarvis R. Kingston, professor of military 
seience, Air Foree ROTC, Harvard University, will 
become head of the new Air Force ROTC to be 
opened at St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, Vt.) 
in the fall. 


Frank E. Brown, director, Classical School, American 
Academy in Rome, will assume new duties in July, 
1952, as professor of classics, Yale University. The 
following are among promotions reported under date 
of June 14: to professorships, Frederic B. Fitch (phi- 
losophy), Clellan S. Ford (anthropology), Norman 
H. Giles (botany), and Andrew R. Morehouse 
(French); to associate professorships, Ernest W. 
Muehl (public speaking), the Reverend B. Davie 
Napier (Old Testament), Milton I. Roemer (public 
health), Keith L. Wilson (wind-instrument playing), 
Edward R. Beringer (physics), Robert A. Dahl (po- 
litical science), and Paul S. Burnham (psychology) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Philip A. Lyons and 
Harry H. Wasserman (chemistry), Claude R. Welch 
(theology), Elizabeth F. Gardner (Japanese), Char- 
lotte del Solar (education and psychology), Henry 
L. Kraybill, Waldo Rall, and Walter G. Wadey 
(physics), and Harold H. Kelley (psychology). 


Joseph McVicker Hunt, director, Institute of Wel- 
fare Research, Community Service Society, New York, 
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will assume new duties, September 1, as professor of 
psychology, University of Illinois. 


W. Darrell Overdyke and Otha King Miles have 
been promoted to professorships in Centenary Col- 
lege (Shreveport, La.), Dr. Overdyke, in history; Dr, 
Miles, in education and psychology. 


Recent Deaths 


Dugald Caleb Jackson, professor emeritus of elee- 
trical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (Cambridge), died, July 1, at the age of 
eighty-six years. Dr. Jackson, who had held pro- 
fessional posts (1887-91), had served as instructor 
in physies (1886-87), Cornell University; professor 
of electrical engineering (1891-1907), the University 
of Wisconsin; and professor and head of the depart- 
ment (1907-35), Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


John Theodore Buchholz, professor of botany, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, died, July 1, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Dr. Buchholz had served as instructor in 
biology (1909-11) and head of the department of 
science (1911-18), Arkansas State Normal School 
(now State Teachers College, Conway); professor of 
biology (1918-19), West Texas State Normal College 
(now West Texas State College, Canyon); professor 
of botany and head of the department (1919-26), 
University of Arkansas; professor (1926-29), Uni- 
versity of Texas; and professor (since 1929), head of 
the department (1938-42), chairman of the division 
of biological sciences (1939-41), University of Illinois. 


Roswell Cheney McCrea, dean emeritus, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University, died, July 2, 
at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. McCrea had 
served as acting head of the department of history 
and eivies (1902), Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School (now Eastern State College, Charleston) ; in- 
structor in economies and sociology (1902-03) ; Trin- 
ity College (Hartford, Conn.); professor of eco- 
nomies and sociology (1903-07), Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick, Me.) ; associate director (1907-11), New 
York School of Social Work; professor of economics 
(1911-16), and dean (1912-16), Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; 
and Hepburn Professor of Economics (1916-41), 
chairman of the department of economics (1931-40), 
and dean, School of Business (1931-41), Columbia 
University. 

William Marion Gibson, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of political science, Duke University (Durham, 
N. Car.), suecumbed to a heart attack, July 6, at the 
age of forty-seven years. Dr. Gibson had served the 
university as instructor in political science (1934), 
assistant professor (1940-45), and associate professor 
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Citizens and Educational Policies. 


The Reverend Guy Woodbridge Wadsworth, former 


president, Occidental College (Los Angeles), died, 
July 8, at the age of eighty-nine years. Dr. Wads- 
worth, who had held pastorates in the Presbyterian 
Church in Illinois, Minnesota, and Colorado (1887- 
91, 1908-11) and had held executive posts in the Los 
Angeles Presbytery (1919-33) and in the Presby- 
terian Synod of California (1911-18), had served 
Occidental College as field secretary (1891-97) and 
president (1897-1905), and as president (1905-08), 
Bellevue (Nebr.) College. 
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BAILEY, HELEN MILLER, EUGENE L. LAZARE, 


AND CONRAD D. HAWKINS. Your American Gov- 
ernment; The Citizen’s Approach. Pp. ix +566. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 3. 1951. $4.25. 
Written in the belief that only through active and intelli- 
gent interest in political and governmental affairs on all 
levels on the part of its citizens can a democracy operate 
successfully in all its possibilities. The book is compre- 
hensive and well documented ; carefully indexed. 


Biographical Directory of Belgian and American C. R. B. 


Fellows: 1920-1950. Pp. vi+218. Belgian American 
Edueational Foundation, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. 1951. 

The biographical notices of 900 Belgians and Americans 
who have crossed the ocean under the auspices of the Bel- 
gian American Educational Foundation from its beginning 
in 1920 to the end of the year 1950. The volume also 
contains some general information on the foundation and 
an analysis of the fellowships in classified lists and tables. 


« 
Pp. 19. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1951. 15 cents; quantity rates. 


A discussion of the citizen’s responsibility and share in 
forming the educational policies of any community. 


CROW, LESTER D., AND ALICE CROW. High School 


Education. Pp. x+534. Odyssey Press, New York 


3. 1951. $3.75. 

Emphasizes the functions of the high school as related to 
the characteristics and needs, the lower-school background, 
the post-high-school educational or vocational plans of 
adolescents and the demands of society upon them; in- 
cludes a subject-matter index and an author index. 


DAVIDOFF, EUGENE, AND ELINOR 8S. NOETZEL. 


The Child Guidance Approach to Juvenile Delinquency. 
Pp. vi+173. Child Care Publications, 30 West 58th 


Street, New York 19. 1951. $4.50. 

The book is based upon experimental work conducted at the 
Syracuse Psychopathic Outpatient Department and Hospi- 
tal in an attempt to discover a method “‘to prevent bringing 
juvenile delinquents in contact with the penal machine. 
A discussion of the problem as approached by the psycholo- 
gist, the psychiatrist, the social worker, the clinician, and 
all those in charge of delinquent children; includes a re- 
port of a follow-up study of 374 children. 


At the time of his death he was serving GINZBERG, ELI (Director). 


MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. 


Oglesby, Illinois. 


Public Schools: A Top Priority. 
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Conservation of Human 
Resources. Pp. 45. Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 1951. 

This project was established on the initiative of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the late fall of 1949. This, the 
third, progress report, stresses the work of the project dur- 
ing recent months. 

a 


‘“Tnternational Yearbook of Education 1950.’’ UNESCO, 


International Bureau of Education, Publication No. 
131. Pp. 252. UNESCO, Geneva, Switzerland. 1951. 
Swiss francs 8. 

The first part of this yearbook consists of a general survey 
of educational developments in the year in question, grouped 
under subject headings, which should serve to facilitate 
comparisons with previous years. 


KAPP, K. WILLIAM, AND LORE L. KAPP. A 


Graphic Approach to Economics; Selected Principles 
and Problems. Pp. xvii+174. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York 10. 1951. $1.90. 

A collection of flow charts, diagrams, maps, and pictograms 
designed as useful teaching and learning devices. Each of 
the 13 sections begins with a brief introduction setting 
forth the general character of the problems selected for 
graphic representation. 


e 
MERRILL, ELMER TRUESDELL (Editor). Catullus. 
Pp. 1+273. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 


Mass. 1951. $3.25. 

The text of this edition is constituted upon the conviction 
that only codices Sangermanensis (G) and Oroniensis (0) 
are of ultimate authority in determining the readings of 
the lost codex Veronensis (V) and that the readings of the 
other known MSS. (except 7) that differ from those of @ 
and O have the values of conjectural emendations merely. 


School Administration: 
Its Development, Principles, and Function in the United 
States. Pp. ix+514. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston. 1951. $5.00. 

The author states that a logical approach to the study of 
educational administration in this country is “through an 
analysis of the nature of the education function, consid- 
eration of the implications of democracy, and the legal 
relations of formal education to the democratic state.” 
This is a second edition; first published in 1940. 


e 
Pp. 29. National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 


A report on a case involving unfair dismissal practices and 
unethical conduct on the part of teachers. 


The Pasadena Story. Pp. 39. National Education Asso- 


ciation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1951. 

The preliminary report of an investigation into the Pasa- 
dena situation by a committee of the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through Education. NEA. 
An unbiased account and “an analysis of some forces and 
factors that injured a superior school system.” The full 
report of the investigation, made at the request of the 
Pasadena Education Association and the California Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, was released on July 3. 


® 
Pp. 15. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1951. 15 cents; quantity rates. 


REUTTER, E. EDMUND, JR. The School Administra- 


tor and Subversive Activities. Pp. xii+136. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1951. $2.85. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, 
Education Association. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 
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A study of the administration of restraints on alleged sub- 
versive activities of public-school personnel, submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D.. de- 
gree. A timely and important study. 


**School Meals and Clothing.’’ UNESCO, International 
Bureau of Education Publication No. 129. UNESCO, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 1951. Swiss francs 3. 
XIVth International Conference on Public Education con- 
vened by UNESCO and the I.B.E., in Geneva, 1951. 

® 


SELIGMANN, JAMES F. How to be Happy though 
Diafted. Pp. 79. Illustrated by John Fischetti. 
Sterling Publishing Company, New York 17. 1951. 
$2.00, cloth; $1.00, paper. 

A little book that furnishes the draftee with many useful 
suggestions as to behavior and adjustment that are never 
given in the government’s manual. Presented with wit 
and humor and amusingly illustrated by line drawings, it 
points up many serious questions and should be a part of 
the new soldier's regular equipment. 


TILTON, J. W. An Educational Psychology of Learn- 
ing. Pp. vii+248. The Macmillan Company, New 


York 11. 1951. $3.50. 

Intended for all students of education, graduate or under- 
graduate, who are interested in the broad educational sig- 
nificance of the psychology of learning. The author believes 
that, ifa on peng | of learning is to be used effectively in 
education, it must be well integrated around the needs of 
the students of education and that descriptions of attempts 
to achieve this integration are few; hence this thoughtful 
and useful book. 

e 


TONEY, IEDA MAI. The Young Scholar and Other 
Poems. Pp. 32. The Meador Publishing Company, 
324 Newbury Street, Boston 15. 1951. $2.00. 

In this, her first book of poems, the author presents chiefly 
her philosophy of love and life. Included is a critical 
introduction by Charles L. Hill, president, Wilberforce 
Jniversity. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 























SUCCESSFUL ADJUSTMENT 
IN COLLEGE 


By John Roscoe Chandler, East Central State College, 
Ada, Oklahoma; George C. Beamer, Charles C. Wil- 
liams, and Vernon L. Armstrong, North Texas State 
College 


A brand new combination textbook and work- 
book to help the college freshman make a con- 
structive start toward a successful career both in 
college and in later life. 

This book shows the beginning college student 
how to develop dependable study habits, a happy 
personality, good social adjustments, healthy boy- 
girl relationships, a sound personal philosophy, 
and how to make a wise choice of vocation. 


Included are personal evaluation sheets, and 
a wealth of questions and problems to guide the 
student and teacher. 


August 1951 @ 240 pages @ 8” x 10” 











DEVELOPING 
THE CORE CURRICULUM 


By Roland C. Faunce, Wayne University and Nelson 
L. Bossing, University of Minnesota 


An outstanding new book on the core curriculum 
that combines a sound presentation of purpose 
and theory with a wealth of illustrative material 
drawn from practices in use throughout the 
country. 

The text is based on new, never before pub- 
lished material gleaned from experimental core 
programs in Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and 

- elsewhere. 

Particular emphasis is given to the role of the 
teacher, administrator, and community in develop- 
ing an effective core program. Close attention is 
paid to teacher-pupil planning, evaluation, and 
day-to-day development of core classes in opera- 
tion. 

July 1951 @ 336 pages @ 544” x8%4” 


Send for your copies today! 








